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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE HOPE OF THE FUTURE. 


“Except the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain who build it: except the Lord 
keep the city, the watchman waketh but in 
vain.” Psalm 107: 1. 

So sang the bard of old Israel when’ the 
first temple of Hebrew worship rose glori- 
ously on its holy hill, and when Zion was 
made a mighty fortress against which no 
enemy from without would deem it expe- 
dient to hurl weapons of warfare. 

The deep-thoughted monarch, the all- 
accomplished Solomon, well knew, however, 
wherein the real strength.of both temple 
and city lay. He clearly saw that without 
Divine Favor and Guidance, without the 
wisdom which has its source and center in 
the Infinite, there was no enduring quality 
in all the great works he had done under 
the sun. Fire might destroy, a tempest 
might sweep over the beautiful city, or pes- 
tilence might desolate its habitations. No 
human forethought, no rising up early and 
eating the bread of carefulness, and no wake- 
fulness in the night-watches could secure the 
hallowed sanctuary, “except the Lord keep 
the city.” In the meantime, “He giveth 
His beloved sleep.” It is not for the faith- 
ful ones to be troubled by the shadows of 
possible ills, it is theirs to rest in the hollow 
of the divine hand—it is theirg to find shel- 
% ter neath the shadow of His wing. 
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But the Psalmist continues in another 


strain to chaunt the song of thankfulness 
for the blessing of children. “ Lo, children 
are a heritage of the Lord!” he cries, exult- 
ingly. “As arrows in the hand of a migh 
man, so are children of the youth.” Israel 
might well look for defence, for advance- 
ment, tor dignity and future good to the 
arising generations to whom the blessings of 
the chosen people were promised. ey 
were her best earthly dependence, and bei 
reared in loyal love for their nation 
its high traditions, might well be trusted ‘to 
speak with the enemies at the gate. A 
voice of prophetic blessing was sounded 
from the temple’s porch on the homes of 
Jerusalem, and upon the patriarch who in 
gladness welcomed his children’s children 
as olive branches round his table. “The 
Lord shall bless thee out of Zion: and thou 
shalt see the good of Jerusalem all the days 
of thy life. Yea, thou shalt see thy chil- 
dren’s children, and peace upon Israel.” 

The idea of blessedness as connected with 
a numerous posterity, has its foundation in 
human nature. If any —— are cognizant 
of rich Divine favor and blessing, if they 
are conscious of having stood for testimo- 
nies inestimably precious, and of having been 
permitted to advance these in the earth, if 
they have known what it is to walk in ways 
of pleasantness and paths of peace, it will 
surely be their legitimate aim to transmit 
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these testimonies and these blessings to their 
children unimpaired. 

Such is the present position of the Society 
of Friends. We justly feel that we are the 
inheritors of noble testimonies and of count- 
less Divine blessings. That the children of 
our Household of Faith may have grace to 
apprehend and carry on the work of their 
faithful fathers is the aspiration of the 
Church. Can it be that the youth do not 
respond to the loving anxiety of their elder 
friends that they may unite with these to 
conserve truth in its simplicity, to maintain 
soul liberty, to hold fast their confidence in 
the eternal verity that the Most High speaks 
immediately to the human soul a leads it 
into the right ways and unto the ends of 
true blessedness and peace? We cannot for 
a moment admit this, believing as we do 
that among Friends never at any time was 
there a more noble and earnest spirit of true 
progress, nor a greater zeal fo® the advance- 
ment of truth and righteousness in the earth. 
Our Religious Society stands for all right 
progress, being founded on the principle 
liberty of individual thought and faithful- 
ness to individual conviction. The spiritual 
equality of the sexes is fully acknowledged ; 


intellectual culture is as freely offered to 


women as to men; we find ourselves to-day 
standing in the fore front of the advocates 
of greater purity of life, more far-reaching 
benevolence to our fellow-creatures, and a 


more full acknowledgement of the Divine | 4- 


Wisdom than ever before. 

There will occur times of less fullness of 
Divine Favor, and periods in which, as of 
old, we may hear the cry, “The fathers, 
where are they; and the prophets, do they 
ive forever?’ But if we stand on the im- 
pian foundations of spiritual truth, and 
aWait with faith the “consolation of Israel,” 
will the children of this people be inclined 
to leave the house of their fathers for other 
resting-places, and refuse to comfort and sus- 
tain the patient, devoted fathers and moth- 
ers of the Church? 

The quiet ways and means of the van- 
ished generations may not seem to the ranks 
now reaching the ascendent quite the best 
conceivable. Very well. I[t is theirs to 
amend and improve, for no infallibility has 
ever been claimed for the discipline and 
order of the Society of Friends. Instead of 
forsaking the banner which has so long been 
borne into battle, with the falseness and 
hollowness of spurious Christianity, let young 
and zealous hands advance it still further 
along the lines of light. 

The darling sins of our age and time are 
mot yet purged away, and if these are not 
duly combatted they may desolate our homes 


and cast down our altars. The works which 
engaged our faithful predecessors are not 
exactly the same with those which to-day 
demand the best efforts of the sincere hearted. 

Certainly, the light of true science will 
not antagonize any religious truth, and there 
can never be a reasonable question as to the 
order of precedence between science and 
religion. e must trust in the sufficiency of 
pure truth, and cast aside, without hesita- 
tion, all exposed fallacies. 


“ What is true and just and honest, 
What is lovely, what is pure— 
All of praise that hath admonisht, 
All of virtue, shall endure.” 

A dull conservatism which prefers to rest 
in the traditions of the past rather than to 
seek the heavenly light of to-day, which 
feeds only upon the manna of bygone times, 
is not the salt which can preserve the 
Church, being at war with every generous 
impulse and every holy aspiration. Let us 
cast it firmly aside if it veils from us the 
warm hearts of our youth. 

So may we hope for the blessing of per- 
ennial vigor and zeal, for the young life 
will circle the old, even as the young olive 
plants environ the stem from which they 
derived life, environing, upholding, protect- 
ing, embracing it. And, as in the days of 
old, the voice of assurance and consolation 
may be known. 

“The Lord shall bless thee out of Zion, 

. and thou shalt see thy children’s chil- 
dren, and peace upon Israel.” > 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PETER. 


As our thoughts turn backward to the 
times when the New Testament history was 
enacted, and we try to realize that the char- 
acters whom we have read of from childhood 
were living men, we find no one of those 
whom Jesus called to follow him who stands 
out in a clearer or more human light than 
Peter. From the day when he left his fish- 
ing nets at the invitation of one whom he 
must have recognized as superior to all other 
teachers, to the time when Jesus was crucified 
he was ever the ardent, impulsive disciple. 
Some few sentences in the Gospels which re- 
late to him put him in complete sympathy 
with erring, struggling human nature, and 
from his defeats as a as from his triumphs 
we may gather courage when our advance 
towards holiness seems to us to be very slow. 
Peter had a strong nature which did not sub- 
mit passively to the rule of his higher life; 
he had seasons of spiritual insight and he had 
too, seasons of spiritual darkness, but his 
Master who the fulness of light did 


not cast him off when his sight was clouded; 
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because, in the religion which Jesus taught, 
he did not expect that a man should conquer 
all his natural enemies the moment he had 
set his face zionward. How patiently this 
blessed teacher instructs him when he would 
know what material profit was to be theirs 
who had forsaken all and followed him! 
And to this impulsive disciple how tender is 
the rebuke “O thou of little faith, wherefore 
didst thou doubt.” ; 

When Peter saw the real spiritual charac- 
ter of Jesus and confessed “Thou art the 
Christ” it would seem like an advanced point 
in his experience, but as the narrative of his 
short comings shows it was but as the first 
tender blade which was destined to grow 
until it reached perfection on that great and 
notable day of Pentecost when he was “ filled 
with the Holy Ghost.” 

One almost wonders how Peter could deny 
his Master after the years of constant com- 
panionship with him; hearing daily his 
preaching, his parables with their exposition, 
his convincing arguments with learned Jews, 
his touching appeals, to$the weary, and his 
promises to the heavy hearted. That denial 
came from the fearful, doubting natural man 
which was true to the instinct of self-preser- 
vation so firmly planted there by his Creator ; 
but when the spiritual man took possession 
he was bold to declare his faith, prisons had 
then no terrors for him and rulers could not 
force him to silence. Now he spake “as the 
Spirit gave him utterance ” and thus,the life 
which is hidden finds expression and a living 
ministry reaches the hearers so that every 
man hears in his own tongue, and the bread 
which has been blessed is broken and all are 
filled. ! 

It seems strange to us sometimes that it is 
possible to hear again and again the words 
of life and yet to feel that we do not live, to 
know that the bread from Heaven has been 
broken, and that we are not fed, to go through 
with forms which never reach the spiritual 
life or cause an upspringing of the tiny seed 
of the kingdom ; but if, like Peter, we follow 
the Master faithfully according to our ability, 
though we may misunderstand him at times 
or even deny him, we shall in the fulness of 
time receive the outpouring of the Spirit. 
We may have, as Peter had, our times of up- 
lifting;when*the Christ whom we are follow- 
ing is transfigured before us and we realize 
how transcendently beautiful is the spiritual 
life. Butjwhen we desire to dwell on the 
mountain top the Master will lead us gently 
down to the common level again. These 
seasons of exaltation must be shdrt, man 
whom God ‘appoints to do a man’s work must 
be about his Father’s business, for every kind 
of work which promotes the substantial ad- 




















vancement and happiness of the human being 
is the Lord’s work, but amid all the duties of 
life the memory of the transfiguration abides 
and common life is never again so common 
after it has been seen in its true light. 
those who feel that they err and fall very far 
short of what they desire to be, there is en- 
couragement in the thought that one of the 
disciples who was with the purest and wisest 
Teacher also had his shortcomings but in the 
end receiyed the fulness of spiritual life. 
The precious wheat was growing in the shadow 
of the cloud as well as in the sun, and his 
Father and ours wills that the husk too shall 
grow unto its appointed time; therefore we 
need not condemn the frailties of the human 


To 


nor call it “common or unclean” if we feel 
that within the perishing there is being per- 
fected that which is eternal. 

Philadelphia, Twelfth mo , 1883. 





SUNDAY IN LONDON. 


To-day is Sunday. The street is perfectly 
quiet; and not only do I think this stillness 
very pleasant, but the whole tenor of the 
London Sunday appears to me perfectly ex- 
plained by its necessity. Whereas, hitherto, 
the prejudiced and stupid accounts of travel- 
ers and authors have made me consider it 
ridiculous and incredible. Sunday is as in- 
dispensable as fallow time is to the fields, 
winter to the vegetation, night to day. Sun- 
day is kept not only because a law com- 
mands,it; but that law is here, more than 
anywhere else, the evident expression of the 
general wish, the urgent want. If London 
people lived one year without Sunday, they 
would all and each turn mad or imbecile; 
and the more straining, fatiguing, and thor- 
oughly exciting the life of all classes of popu- 
lation is during the six week days, the more 
strictly will the great mass keep Sunday 
without any compulsion— Abraham Men- 
delssohn. 





SILENT TIMES. 


In one of our larger colleges for girls a 
special feature of the daily life of the house- 
hold is the morning ‘and evening “ silent 
time.” Atthe opening and closing of the 
day there is a brief period, marked by the 
strokes of the bell, in which all the house is 
quiet. Every pupil isin her room. There 
is no conversation. No step is heard in the 
corridors. The whole great house is as quiet 
as if all its five hundred inmates were sleep- 
ing. There is no positively prescribed way 
of spending these silent minutes in the rooms, 
but it is understood that all whose hearts so 
incline them shall devote the time to devo- 
tional reading, meditation, and prayer. At 
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least, the design in establishing this period of 
quiet as part of the daily life of the school, 
is to give opportunity for. such devotional 
exercises, and by its solemn hush to suggest 
to all the fitness, the helpfulness, and the 
need, of such periods of communion with 
God. The bell that calls for silence also calls 
to thought and prayer, and even the most 
indifferent must be affected by its continual 
recurrence. 

Every true Christian life needs its daily 
“ silent times,” when all shall be still, when 
the busy activities of other hours shall cease, 
and when the heart, in holy hush, shall com- 
mune with God. One of the greatest needs 
of Christian life to-day is the revival of de- 
votion. Ours is not an age of prayer so much 
as of work. The tendency is to action rather 
than to worship ; to busy toil rather than to 
quiet sitting at the Saviour’s feet to commune 
with him. The keynote of our present 
Christian life is consecration, which is under- 
stood to mean devotion to active service. On 
every hand we are incited to work. Our 
zeal is stirred by every inspiring incentive. 
The calls to duty come to us from a thousand 
earnest voices. 

And this is well. There is little fear that 
we shall ever grow too earnest in working for 
our Master, or that our enthusiasm in his 
service shall ever become too intense. 


“What are we set on earth for? Say, to toil: 
Nor seek to leave thy tending of the vines 
For all the heat o’ the day, till it declines, 

And death’s mild curfew shall from work assoil. 

God did anoint thee with his ordorous oil 

To wrestle, not to reign.” 

Devotion is not all. Peter wished to sta 
on the mount of transfiguration, and go bac 
no more to the cold, stricken world below; 
but no, at the mountain’s base human suffer- 
ing and sorrow waited for the coming of the 
Healer, and the Master and his disciples 
must leave the rapture of heavenly commun- 
ion and hasten down to serve. It is always 
so. While you enjoy the blessedness of 
fellowship with God in the closet, there come 
in at your closed door, and break upon your 
ears, the cries of human need and sorrow. 

“ Hark, hark! a voice amid the quiet intense! 

It is thy duty waiting thee without: 

Open thy door straightway and get thee hence; 
Go forth into the tumult and the shout; 
Work, love, with workers, lovers, all about. 

‘Then, weary, go thou back with failing breath, 
And in thy chamber make thy prayer and moan.” 

The way to spiritual health lies in the 
paths of consecrated service. Yet the other 
side is just as true. Before there can be a 
strong, vigorous, healthy tree, able to bear 
much fruit, to stand the storm, to endure the 
heat and cold, there must be a well-planted 
and well-nourished root; and before there 
can be a strong, noble, enduring Christian 
life in the presence of the world, safe in 


temptation, unshaken in trials, full of good 
fruits, perennial and unfading in its leaf, 
there must be a close walk with God in 
secret. 

We all need to get into the course of our 
lives many quiet hours, when we shall sit 
alone with Christ, in personal communion 
with him, listening to his voice, and renewing 
our wasted strength from his fulness. Bus 
men need such periods, for their days of toil, 
care, and struggle, tend to wear out the fibre 
of their spiritual life and exhaust their inner 
strength. Earnest women need such silent 
times, for there are many things in their daily 
household and social life to exhaust their sup- 
plies of grace. The care of their children, the 
very routine of their home-life, the thousand 
little things that try their patience, vex their 
spirits, and tend to break their calm; the 
influences of much of their social life, with its 
manifold temptations to artificialness, insin- 
cerity, formality, unreality, or, on the other 
hand, to frivolity, idleness, vanity, and 
worldiness—amid all these distracting, 
dissipating, secularizing influences, every 
earnest woman needs to get at least one quiet 
hour in her life, every day, when, like Mary, 
she can wait at the feet of Jesus and have 
her own soul calmed and fed. 

Preachers, teachers, Christian workers, all 
need the same. How can any of you stand 
in the Lord’s house to speak his words to the 
people, unless you have first waited at his 
feet to get your message? How can any of 
you teach the children the truths of life, if 
you have not yourself been freshly taught of 
God? How can any of you bear heavenly 
gifts to needy souls if you have not been at 
the Lord’s treasure-house to get those gifts? 

Dr. Austin Phelps, in speaking of the dan- 
ger of incessant Christian activity, without a 
corresponding secret life with God, says: “ The 
very obvious peril is that the vitality of 
holiness may be exhausted by inward decay, 
through the want of an increase of its devo- 
tional spirit, proportioned to the expansion of 
its active forces. Individual experience may 
become shallow for the want of meditative 
habits and much communion with God. 
Activity can never sustain itself. Withdraw 
the vital force which animates and propels it, 
and it falls like a dead arm. e cannot 
then too keenly feel, each one for himself, 
that a still and secret life with God must 
energize all holy duty, as vigor in every fibre 
of the body must come from the strong, calm, 
faithful beat of the heart.” 

A Christian man of intense business enter- 
prise and.activity was laid aside by sickness. 
He who never would intermit his -labors was 
compelled to come to a dead halt. His 
restless limbs were stretched motionless on the 
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bed. He was so weak that he could scarcely 
utter a word. Speaking to a friend of the 
contrast between his condition now and when 
he had been driving his immense business, he 
said: “Now I am growing. I have been 
running my soul thin by my activity.. Now 
Iam growing in the knowledge of myself and 
of some things which most intimately con- 
cern me.” 

No doubt there are many of us who are run- 
ning our souls thin by our incessant action, 
without finding quiet hours for feeding and 
waiting upon God. Blessed then is sickness, 
or sorrow, or any experience that compels us 
to stop, that takes the work out of our hands 
for;a little season, that empties our hearts of 
their thousand cares, and turns them toward 
God to be taught of him. 

But why should we wait for sickness or 
sorrow to compel into our lives these necessary 
quiet hours? Why should we not train our- 
selves every day to go apart for a little season 
from the noisy chilling world, to look into 
God’s face and into our own hearts, to learn 
the things we need so much to learn, and to 
draw secret strength and life from the foun- 
tain of lifeinGod? George Herbert’s quaint 
lines contain wise counsel : 


“ By all means use sometimes to be alone; 
Salute thyself; see what thy soul doth wear. 
Dare to look in thy chest—for ’tis thine own— 
And tumble upand down what thou find’stthere.” 
With these sacred “silent times” in every 
day of toil and struggle, we shall be always 
strong and “ prepared unto every good work.” 
Waiting thus upon God we shall daily renew 
our,wasted strength, and be able to run and 
not be weary, to walk and not faint, and to 
mount up with wings as eagles in bold spirit- 
ual flights.-—The Sunday School Times. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE, 


Agreeably to announcement this Conference 
was held, on the 15th inst., at Friends’ Meet- 
ing-house, Fifteenth and Race streets. The 
first half hour was devoted to gymnastic ex- 
ercises, given by a class from Girard Avenue 
School, followed by one by the pupils of the 
Race Street Primary School. The children 
entered heartily into the exercises, and the 
tae were greatly enjoyed by the 
arge audience present. 

The first question to be considered, viz., 
What can be done to promote the best physi- 
cal development of the pupils of our schools? 
was opened by Clara Marshall, M. D., in an 
essay which pointed out the defects in the 
ventilation of our school rooms, the over- 
crowding, the necessity of regular physical 
raining in the lighter gymnastics, and of 
imple living and plenty of sleep for the chil- 


dren. Her words were listened to with 
marked attention. We hope to present the 
essay to our readers. 

In the discussion which followed, it was 
said that the excellent suggestions in regard 
to ventilation and the need of more space for 
each pupil, which the essayist insisted upon, 
are matters for the consideration of those 
who are not actively engaged in school-room 
work. They should see to it that no expense 
is spared in the fitting up of the school-rooms, 
which is necessary to secure the best sanitary 
conditions, and develop in the pupils a 
healthy physical as well as intellectual and 
moral organization. 

Henry Russell fully endorsed what had 
been said already about over-crowding and 
ventilation. The desks should be single, 
with a certain amount of air space all around 
them. Open fires in school- and class-rooms 
will help to get rid of the bad air. There 
may be other means of heating, but the open 
fire offers the best ventilation. 

Aaron B. Ivins believes that scholars suf- 
fer from the want of uniformity in the tem- 
perature of the school-rooms, and thinks it 
necessary to have the furnaces frequently 
examined by a man whose business it should 
be to keep the heat uniform. He endorsed 
the open fireplace as an excellent ventilator. 

J. Mason Child spoke of the difficulty of 
maintaining proper ventilation without re- 
ducing the temperature of the room. The 
furnaces do not in many cases furnish suffi- 
cient heat to make ventilation possible. The 
best test is to go out in the fresh air and 
return. 

TheSuperintendent of PublicSchools James 
McAllister, said in substance that the subject 
is a large one. The main portion of the essay 
related to gymnastics—there is a lack of 
physical training in the teachers, and they do 
not see the need of it for their pupils. 

In his visits to the schools he had found 
one teacher teaching in a room with the ther- 
mometer at 94. Another was uncomfortable 
with the heat at 84. 

In the schools of our large cities the public 
are asking for high percentages, not perfect 
physical beings. We must educate the pub- 
lic. No provision whatever is made for phy- 
sical training; if it were done, the people 
would protest against it. 

The old Greeks deified the human form, 
and we admire their models. The mind is 
now the chief object of culture. God made 
the body as well as the mind, and it is our 
duty to give it care and training. 

he fovercrowding and the double desks 
give the children no chance. It is a crime 
against the little child to require it to sit still, 
and on up through all the schools the child 


/ 
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has no chance. What we need is an entire 
revolution on this question of primary 
schools, with their 90 scholars in rooms made 
to contain 40. Was glad to hear the old- 
fashionedffireplace advocated ; it is the best of 
all for ventilation. 

In the upper story of every school building 
there ought to be a large, well fitted up, airy 
room, where the children shall go for physi- 
cal culture, at stated times. They ought to 
go every day. This is what has been done in 
the public and private schools elsewhere, and 
it can and ought to be done here. 

Give a half hour each dayffor this culture, 
and insist upon it. At the end of the year 
the§pupils will stand better than without it. 
Yet some schools say “they have no time to 
spare for physical training,” but the question 
is so plain that every one ought to see it. 
The playground will not entirely supply the 

lace 


The home ‘does not now hold the place in 
education that belongs to it, and we teachers 
have to take the matter in our own hands. 

The speaker here paid a beautiful tribute 
to Froebel, who he said was the first one that 
attempted to prepare a system of teaching 
that is adapted to the earliest stages of the 
child’s education. 

It is true that our schools, all over, do 
plant the seeds of disease in neglecting to fur- 
nish the proper conditions of health. The 
sweetness of life comes not through the edu- 
cation of the mind at the expense of the 
body, but from developing the whole being}. 

This is a very brief and imperfect outline 
of the thoughtful, earnest words of Superin- 
tendent McAllister, who was listened to 
throughout with the closest attention. 

E. Lloyd.—Much can be done through 
making physiology a branch of study. The 
first lessons of the child should be “ how to 
live in his own body.” If there is not time 
for both, it were better to leave off geogra- 
phy; he may never go to New York or Bos- 
ton, but he must live in his own body, and in 
regard to physical exercise what are we to do 
when our school-rooms are so crowded the 
pupil cannot exercise to the extent of stretch- 
ing out the arm without endangering his 
neighbor. We need arm space as well as 
air space. 

Henry Ferris would like to know what 
this physical training in the school-room 
should be. 

Superintendent McAllister, in answer, 
stated that in his own city—Milwaukee—the 
Prussian Germans were very numerous, and 
they, like the old Greeks, give great attention 
to this training, and it was not difficult to in- 
troduce it in the public schools. 
tendent was} appointed, who prepared a sys- 
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tem for the schools, which the teachers were 
required to study and become familiar with ; 
they were then to teach the children, and it 
was made a part of the regular school work, 
the superintendent having the oversight of all 
the schools, these exercises were not with 
dumb-bells, clubs and wands, but for the pri- 
mary and local schools. The free gymnastics 
worked right in the school-room, which must 
be adapted to the free action of the whole 
body, and it will develop grace and beauty of 
motion. 

The question whether any of the teachers 
present have free gymnastics in their schools 
was answered in the affirmative by a number. 
Several made remarks in reference to the 
change that has taken place since they were 
children ; that in the early times the share the 
boys and girls took in the work of the farm 
and the house gave physical exercise without 
recourse to the methods now in use, and it 
was said that in the country now there are 
many children similarly situated. It was re- 
gretted that in our cities the children are not 
trained in household duties, as was the case 
in former years. We need it in our homes, 
and we need it in our schools. 

A recess of ten minutes was now taken, 
after which the question, “ What are the best 
methods of teaching spelling?” was consid- 
ered. Four essays, in answer, were read ; the 
one by Lucretia Mitchell will be found in 
another part of this paper. It seemed to 
cover the entire ground, and for that reason 
is selected for publication. 

Following the reading of the essays Henry 
Russell said he would like to emphasize what 
L. M. had said. If you teach the child to 
know what he is doing, he has very little use 
for oral spelling. In teaching older pupils 
we find many who spell incorrectly ; has fre- 
quent use for the dictionary, and expects oth- 
ers do also. We should teach the pupils that 
what they do not know they must ask. He 
does not approve the marking of errors of 
spelling, and believes in teaching all the 
words in common use. 

Superintendent McAllister wanted to add 
a few words: “We do not know how much 
we are bound to the spelling-book ; the mis- 
take we make is in becoming a slave to error. 
The whole trouble, as L. Mitchell has said, 
is taking spelling out of the ordinary work, 
and making it special. The blackboard is 
very necessary; have the pupils study the 
form of the words we use in reading, as units, 
and spell the words as they come up in use. 
Oral spelling ought to be a thing of the past ; 
we have no need of it. Only in later times 
has the spelling-book been brought into gen- 


A superin- | eral use.” 
The time for adjournment having arrived, 
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the discussion was closed. The interest was 
kept up throughout, though many thought 
there would be found very little in the last 
question to hold the attention of the audi- 
ence. 

The Committee of Arrangements was not 
prepared to announce the time for holding 
the second conference, but due notice will be 
given of the date through Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer. L. J. R. 





LOCAL INFORMATION, 


Salem Quarterly Meeting, held at Wood- 
bury, Twelfth mo. 6th, was deemed a season 
of especial favor and interest, on which occa- 
sion we had the acceptable company of seve- 
ral ministers from other Quarterly Meetings, 
as also that of many valued Friends not in 
the ministry. The Gospel labors of some and 
silent travail and sympathy of others were 
highly appreciated, and many hearts were 
tenderedjand solemnized on the occasion. 

After the closing of the partitions the usual 
business was transacted, including that of the 
three Queries usually replied to at this time, 


which were read, with answers from the Con- | 


stituent Monthly Meetings, exhibiting in 
general a pretty satisfactory state of Society, 
though some deficiency was reported, occa- 
sioning considerable exercise, resulting in the 
appointment of a joint committee of men and 
women Friends to labor on account thereof, 
and to extend such counsel as way may open 
for. The attendance was large, and the meet- 
ing was favored with a comfortable close, and 
the feeling seemed general that it had been a 
season to be gratefully remembered. 
Twelfth mo, 9th, 1883. A. J. P. 





On the evening of Twelfth month~ 16th, 
a Temperance Meeting was held at Chester, 
Pa., under the care of the Committee of Con- 
cord Quarter. The attendance was not large, 
but the speaking was spirited and listened to 
with marked attention. The subject was 
treated mostly from a political standpoint, 
and men were urged to cast their votes in 
favor of good temperance men, and to aid in 
getting such nominated. It was advised also 
that Friends should labor in their respective 
neighborhoods to have licenses withheld, and 
to create a sound sentiment in favor of pro- 
hibition. 

The continuance of our temperance work 
with little children was urged, and to the 
query “ What more can the women do? they 
were reminded that their work was unending 
in the home, the school and by circulating 
petitions to the courts to withhold licenses, 
etc. The meeting closed in time for a pleasant 
season of social commingling. L. 


Philadelphia First-day School Union met 
in the lecture room of Friends’ Central School 
on Sixth-day evening, 14th inst. The attend- 
ance was an improvement over some previous 
meetings. 

The report from Green Street did not show 
a large attendance, but even where there are 
but few it is well to persevere in a good work. 
a use of the Lesson Leaves they find help- 

ul, 


Race Street had 76 enrolled, average about 
57, being an improvement over last year. 
Their corps of teachers is full except the first, 
or adult class, which has been kept together 
by a strong interest in the school. 


They look “forward with much interest 
and some anxiety to the possibility ofa change 
in our relation to the meeting, trusting it may 
be directed with such care and wisdom as to 
meet the earnest desire of the meeting and 
school.” 


Frankford has 91 on roll, average for the 
past month 65, mostly small children. They 
have one class of older girls, although some- 
times discouraged they endeavor to do their 


est. 

West Philadelphia is in a more flourishing 
condition than they have been for years; 62 
on roll, all minors, and two-thirds of them 
members. There is no Bible class at present. 
They look forward hopefully to the “new 
order of things ” soon to “ go into effect.” 


Girard Avenue has 204 on roll, average for 
Eleventh month 166, being the largest of any 
month since it started. The teachers of the 
18 classes use their judgment as to the best 
methods and subjects of instruction. 

Valley School has concluded to continue all 
winter; they have a small class of little ones 
besides an adult class, and believe some good 
may result. 


Fair Hill First-day School has about 50 on 
roll, average about 40; of adult class about 
15. The damage to the meeting-house has 
interfered with their arrangements, but there 
is reason to believe a flourishing school, and 
one that may advance the cause of Truth will 
be built up. 

Reports were not received from either Ger- 
mantown or Haverford. 

The accounts from the several branches of 
Friends’ Mission No, 1 showed continued in- 
terest. 

First-day morning meetings generally satis- 
factory, but the visits of Friends would be 
beneficial and encouraging. 

The First-day School averaged 52, being 
quite an increase over last year, and the gen- 
eral conduct very satisfactory. 

The Youths’ Meeting admitted 37, and de- 
clined many others on account of shortness of 
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teachers; attendance 81 per cent. They feel 
encouraged. 

The average attendance at the Temperance 
Meeting has been about 23, and good has re- 
sulted. Cases of reformation were spoken of 
showing that a loving and earnest interest in 
our fellow-men will operate for their restora- 
tion as useful members of society. 

- The Sewing School is about as large as the 
capacity of the room will admit, and there is 
a marked improvement in the order and neat- 
ness of the girls. Visits to the families make 
known their wants, and if those having cast- 
off dresses to donate will furnish them for this 
— they will be distributed where needed. 

he Annual Report of the Penn Sewing 
School for last winter was interesting. 

Girard Avenue Sewing School has 147 
children under 23 teachers, with good results. 
They now visit all applicants, to become 
acquainted with their home surroundings. 

rmantown Sewing School has 41 schol- 
ars, average 25, two-thirds of them colored. 
Children, irrespective of color, in each class, 
work together most satisfactorily; they are 
attentive, and the hope is felt that a good in- 
fluence is being exerted. 

After some other business, the meeting con- 
cluded to meet at Girard Avenue, at the usual 
time, in Third month next, when it is hoped 
to have questions bearing on the conduct of 
the schools brought forward for consideration. 

Twelfth mo. 17th, 1883. J. M. T., Jr. 
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A. C. Doan, of Sheridan, Johnson county, 
Wyoming Territory, acknowledges the receipt, 
through the mails, of several packages of 
good reading matter for distribution. He 
tenders thanks to those who have responded 
to his request, and is willing to receive and 
distribute further contributions of the kind, 
in the hope they may “prove as seed sown 
that may find lodgment in some minds that 
are seeking for light.” 





Frrenps’ ALMANAC.—We have been in- 
formed that the sale of “ Friends’ Almanac ” 
has greatly fallen off within the last few years, 
and the publishers have requested us to call 
attention to the fact, with the hope that in the 
several Monthly Meetings throughout our 
Society some effort may be made to give it a 
wider circulation. It certainly is a very valu- 
able publication, and ought to be in every 





family. The Committee of Revision is very 
careful to have the list of meetings corrected, 
and hope Friends will keep them posted as to 
any changes that occur during the year. 

They are sold at $1 per dozen or $9 per 
gross, and at these prices, owing to the limited 
number sold, a bare return for the outlay is 
all that can be counted upon. 

We cannot but feel surprise that any Friend 
would be satisfied with other publications of 
the kind; as no where else but in “ Friends’ 
Almanac” is the information in regard to all 
the meetings of the Society, on this Continent, 
to be found. 


A PLEA For THE FrrestDE.—As the sea- 
son of long evenings is now upon us, we feel 
like entering a plea for one of the old time 
methods of spending them. Half a century 
or. more ago, it was the pleasant custom in 
many Friends’ families to gather the whole 
household in the common sitting room, and 
while motherand sisters plied the needle, father 
or brother read aloud from some good book. 
And to such occasions many a man and woman 
now filling important positions in society, 
and performing well the duties that life has 
brought them, can date the impressions that 
formed and moulded their characters. It is 





true, however, that to them it was a compara- — 


tively easy task to thus assemble when outside 
attractions were not so many or so varied, 
and when, perhaps, the warmth and cheer 
were all centered in the one place. Still we 
cannot doubt there were difficulties to over- 
come then, as now, for we are prone to attach 
great value to things in the past, and lose 
sight of present advantages and blessings. 

Be that as it may, we can note the result 
and see that it has been for good, and if heads 
of families now have the same deep rooted 
concern for the maintenance of the true home, 
with the great increase in numbers and qual- 
ity of books, and appliances for research into 
almost any field of knowledge within the reach 
of all, with love the governing power, and 
with the exercise of tact almost all natures 
can be interested. 

By pursuing this course the family ties can 
be strengthened and the home made such a 
delightful abiding place that the young will 
be loth to leave it except to found a similar 
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one for themselves ; or if compelled to dwell 
apart for a season, the memory of it will form 
a safeguard to restrain from evil. 

Yet in this, as in all things, there is need 
for the exercise of wise judgment, it must not 
be carried to excess. Social and other claims 
outside the family must not be ignored, all 
these are necessary to the building up of a 
true character ; but with most in the present 
day, outside claims, in towns and cities at 
least, are not likely to be overlooked, and 
while giving these due place, let not the home 
be defrauded. Give it at least one or more 
evenings of each week for the fireside gath- 
ering and the cementing influences of intel- 
lectual, moral and religious culture in the 
family. 





THe LATE Messace.—In reading the an- 
nual message of the President of our Nation, 
one cannot fail to be impressed with the plain, 
business-like way in which the condition of 
the country and its rapidly increasing rela- 
tions with foreign powers are presented. 

A few wise and carefully worded suggestions 
in regard to the internal affairs of the nation, 
show the drift of executive thought, and pos- 
sibly give the key-note to the subjects that 
will claim the attention of the 48th Congress 
during its present session. 

The message deals mainly with facts and 
figures, and these are certainly wonderful. 
They give us an insight into the vast resources 
of the country and bewilder us with the pos- 
sibilities of its future. 

We are told of diplomatic relations with 
tribes and nations in the remotest parts of our 
habitable globe and embracing its oldest 
civilizations. 

As we read and ponder over these things, 
the question will force itself upon our atten- 
tion, “ What is the influence that goes out 
from us to these distant peoples? Is there 
virtue in it for the healing of the nations ? 
Do our merchantmen and our navy, through 
this inter-communication in the interests of 
commerce, national honor and science, carry 
with them the best things of our later civiliza- 
tion—the levers that shall ultimately lift them 
out of the ruts of the ages?” 

This opening of commercial and diplomatic 


relations with nations so diverse in social and 
governmental ‘usages, is but the outcome of 
the times in which we live, and is made pos- 
sible by the creative genius of the age, which 
suffers “neither heights nor depths, princi- 
palities nor powers,” to stand in the way of 
the most stupendous efforts for the general 
welfare, that have ever been attempted by 
man. 

And herein lies its marvelous power and 
force, our inventions and appliances, our 
works of skill and art, and our noblest achieve- 
ments in mechanics, are with few exceptions, 
for the good of the whole people, and are 
drawing more closely the bond of unity be- 
tween nation and nation ; fulfilling the dreams 
and visions of the wise prophets of old, and 
making possible the millenial age, which, 
like “the kingdom of heaven” in our own 
hearts, comes not with observation. 

The practical pursuits of trade, the ex- 
change of commodities in daily use, and the 
silent, unseen forces that operate through this 
commingling of men of every race and clime, 
are all powers working towards the one great 
end—peace and good-will to all the inhabit- 
ants of the earth. 

May the best life of this great and growing 
nation be aroused to see the importance of 
placing the almost unlimited influence of our 
free institutions in the keeping of men with 
clean hands and pure hearts, that all over 
our vast domain justice, sobriety and moral 
purity, with a high standard of integrity, may 
prevail, and those who go forth from us bear- 
ing to the oppressed of other lands the glad 
tidings of liberty and equality, and freedom 
4o worship the Divine Being according to the 
dictates of individual conscience, be worthy 
representatives of our favored nation, so shall 
the blessings of civil and religious liberty be - 
extended until they embrace the whole human 
family. 
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DIED. 


BROWN.—On Sixth-day morning, Twelfth 
month 7th, 1883, at Camden, N. J., Anna B. 
Brown, wile of James E. Brown, aged 44 years; 
a member of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 


GEST.—On 12th mo. 14th, 1883, at her resi- 
dence, Christiana, Pa. , Anna Barnard, widow 
of John Gest, formerly of Philadelphia, in her 
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92d year; a member of Sadsbury Monthly 
Meeting. 


GIBBONS.—On Twelfth mo. 9th, 1883, at 
Lancaster, Pa., Dr. Joseph Gibbons, aged 65 
years; a member of Sadsbury Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

LEWIS.—At the residence of her son-in- 
law, J. W. Hunt, Philadelphia, Maria B., 
widow of Stanley T. Lewis. 


LONGSTRETH.—On Eleventh mo. 24th, 
1883, in Brooklyn, N. Y., Thornton D., son of 
Charles (Jr.), and Virginia Longstreth, for- 
merly of Philadelphia. 


TOMLINSON.—On Twelfth mo. 15th, 1883, 
at Somerton, Philadelphia, Mary C., wife of 
Silas Tomlinson, in her 71st year. 





WHAT ARE THE BEST METHODS OF TEACH- 
ING SPELLING. 
Read before the Educational Conference, held on the 
15th inst. 


The matter of teaching spelling has never 
ven me much anxiety. I have often won- 
ered what all the turmoil and worriment 
that I have seen in schools, was about; why 
there should be so much fear lest the child 
will not be able to spell all the words he 
knows how to use. wish I could write 
forcibly on this subject all the things that I 
could spell. In looking over the require- 
ments of the public schools of Philadelphia, 
in this matter of spelling, I have found that 
8,800 words are expected to be memorized, by 
children between the ages of seven and 
twelve. How did it ever come about that 
any set of wise heads should consider such a 
vocabulary as that necessary for the wants of 
a child twelve years old, or should think it 
advisable to inyest so much capital in stock 
not yet needed. 

This wrestling with the spelling book has 
seemed to me one of the saddest things I 
have seen in the schools of the ward where I 
have lately had my attention directed. The 
tired faces of the overworked teacher, as she 
examines and marks the papers of a large 
division, the spiritless manner of the pupils 
over the uninteresting task of laying up 
words for future use, all point to the cruelty 

_of the plan. 

In looking back over my work I conclude 
that my equanimity in regard to teaching 
spelling may come from the fact that it has 
generally been my good fortune to deal with 
children before they have been tampered with 
in reading or spelling. I have known, it is 
true, two or three very stubborn cases of bad 
spellers, but I was not acquainted with the 
early conditions of their development, and I 
have always taken it for granted that the 
difficulty lay not so much in no teaching as 
in bad teaching. Every teacher knows the 
difficulty of cure, the a!most hopeless task of 


effacing wrong impressions from the mind of 
a pupil, and every teacher has her own theory, 
perhaps, and her own methods of assisting 
her charge out of the dilemma. Much of this 
has to be done, and I do not know that I 
have any suggestions to offer whereby the 
task can be made easy; but the interesting 
work to me is the looking up of devices by 
which a prevention of this discouraging state 
of things may be found. My experience is 
not great, nor does it date over many years 
of teaching, so that I cannot reflect upon any 
sad failure of my plan to throw me into a 
terror of defeat. My work is with children 
fresh from the kindergarten; with children 
who have learned how to see, and with that 
class [ will deal with you. It seems to me 
that such children, left entirely to themselves 
with their reading book, would more natu- 
rally spell correctly than incorrectly, at any 
rate [ would rather risk it than have them 
prematurely waked up to the analysis of 
words. From their reading books they would 
get impressions of words in their correct form 
only, and if they are ever asked to spell a 
word or write a word until they have become 
thoroughly acquainted with it by sight and 
by use in speech, and are never allowed to 
hear their neighbors spell it wrong in class or 
see it wrong on the blackboard, why not hope 
for a correct impression in their minds, rather 
than indulge a dread that they will see it 
wrong. It is well to have great faith in the 
child’s power of sight, and to let the spelling 
of aa. bravely alone until you have pro- 
cured tolerable reading. 

Then comes the time to begin to find what 
the child has seen about the words beside see- 
ing them as a whole. This is a delicate 
matter. There are many devices which may 
present themselves to the teacher, if she be 
thoroughly imbued with the importance of 
this step. 

I call it getting well acquainted with words. 
I say, now we know Mr. so-and-so when we 
meet him on the street, but let us look so 
sharp at him that we can go to the black- 
board and make a picture of him, taking, 
perhaps, the simplest word of the reading 
lesson. Do you see him? Look at him, now 
who knows that he can go to the blackboard 
and put that word on it, just as perfectly as 
it is written’ here in this nice lesson? Little 
hands fly up and all are eager, but if there is 
any doubt that a wrong form may be written, 
I make myself certain before the venture by 
calling out the sentiment of the class, we pro- 
nounce slowly, we talk about the sounds, the 
length of the word, whether it is a plain look- 
ing word, whether it has any i’s in its head, 
whether it has any tall letters, whether it 
walks on stilts, etc., and the child is wild to 
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put it on the board, the class agree, and we 
take up and make the acquaintance of another 
word. Now this is a great step in spelling, 
and no teacher should allow her ambition for 
her class to run beyond the accomplishing of 
the words her children have already met with, 
and have understood in their reading lesson. 
In other words never give a child a word to 
spell he has not seen used. 

There are many exercises, as they advance, 
in reading a sentence, then closing the book 
and telling all they saw, orally if they have 
learned the names of the letters, or by writing 
on the board, impressing them all the time 
that it is the good seers who will learn to talk 
on paper. In this way there is but little diffi- 
culty in clearing away all easy words, and in 
creating a delight in the work. Then there 
are interesting little exercises in making 
words of which “ Appleton’s Readers” fur- 
nish excellent suggestions. 

There will always be every variety of 
shade of talent on this matter of seeing, but 
nevertheless the slowest one must see and the 
teacher must see that he does see. Teach a 
child to knuw, when he does not know how 
to spell a word, teach him never to write a 
word that he is not positively sure of, and he 
will become exceedingly careful. Now from 
this time composition exercises will furnish 
all the material for spelling that will be 
needed for months to come. The desire to 
compose is sure to come, and in composition 
all take great delight if they have been well 
handled. The child begins to want words to 
express his thought. He looks at a pretty 
picture that has been handed him. “Once 
upon a time,” he begins, and up goes his hand. 
“Mrs. Mitchell how do you spell ‘ used to.’ ” 
This occurred the other day, and I remem- 
bered to have seen, a long time ago, a letter 
from a girl who had been attending a Phila- 
delphia school, in which she spelled, several 
times, the word “ usto,” and I reflected that 
she had studied spelling a great deal, but had 
never come across that word, and how could 
she know how to spell it. So here is an 
opportunity to show this child. The words 
are written on the. board, he looks at them, 
they are rubbed off when he is satisfied, and 
“used to” goes down on his paper, and I trust 
into his memory. 

I believe a child learns best how to spell a 
new word when he wants to use it, and that 
the wise teacher will continually give him an 
opportunity to create that want. She will 
never be able to find so good a spelling book 
as her little class will ask her to make when 
they are reaching out for words to express 
their thought. 

Another child stops to think, and finally 
asks, How do you spell coming? and we all 





stop to talk about that. It is written on the 
board large and plain, and he sees it once 
again right, rather than to be allowed to run 
the risk of getting it wrong and having a 
big mark put under it by the teacher, and 
then being troubled ever afterward, perhaps, 
to remember whether he had an e in it before 
it was marked, or whether it was marked be- 
causeshe had not put thee in. This is possi- 
ble, and happens often, especially when the 
marks come thick and fast, and the child is 
mortified and discouraged over his marred 
paper. What an enemy to success is dis- 
couragement. How the child will dread to- 
morrow’s lesson, and fear to write on account 
of the marks which will be sure to follow. 

I am always pleased when a child asks how 
to spell a word, for then the way is opened to 
teach it. If he be going to use that word it is 
full of thought to him, and he will remember 
how it looks performing the office of express- 
ing that thought, much better than to have it 
given to him to learn, standing in a line with 
dozens of others, bearing no relation to it, 
and when he is not wanting it nor any of its 
neighbors. 

If there seems to be a craving for a spell- 
ing book, [ would let each child make his 
own, using a copy of any of the approved 
books simply as a matter of curiosity, to 
show my i how some industrious boy had 
put together all the words he knew how to 
spell. The rapidity with which this interest- 
ing collection would grow would depend 
entirely upon each child's facility for seeing 
and reproducing. This exercise might be in- 
dulged in five or ten minutes each day. The 
teacher keeping the books in the meantime, 
and giving them out for each child to put 
down just such words as he is well acquainted 
with and feels sure he can on any occasion 
write. This incites close observation, and 
this is the secret of learning to spell. The 
child may be encouraged a little turther on 
to classify his words, to find out all the parts 
of a door, all the names of articles of furni- 
ture, or articles of food, the names of all the 
flowers he can remember to have seen, and you 
will find he can have just as valuable a book 
as Monroe’s Speller, and he has discovered 
the words himself, and who does not love dis- 
covery? I have found it an extremely good 
plan and great fun to send my pupils, in 
imagination, to their own homes, and name 
all the articles contained in their dining 
room, library, kitchen or parlor. This calls 
forth a great variety of material. If the 
child be told, the day before, what-is to be 
required of him, he will work harder than 
anybody ever induced him to work over 
somebody else’s compiling. This kind of a 
spelling book can always be at hand, the re- 
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sources are almost inexhaustible. He can 
write to-morrow all the names of all the 
things he ate for his dinner to-day, with this 
one restriction, that he be positively sure of 
the spelling. This, in its gradations, I would 
do for children before they begin to study 
much from any text books. After that I 
would work on the new words ofany lesson under 
question in much the same way. And keeping 
up all the while composition writing. In this 
work the pupil learns to do just what he will 
need to do all his life, no spelling lesson can 
supply its place. I know a woman, a princi- 
pal of the primary department of a promi- 
nent school in Philadelphia, who taught 
— in all the intricacies of syllabication, 
or many years, and when she went to Eu- 
rope she wrote very interesting letters home, 
but invariably wrote “of” for “have,” 
“would of” for “ would have.” 

Talking with the pencil, as Col. Parker so 
happily calls it, is the one way to teach spell- 
ing, by which we may liberate our pupils 
from the thraldom of memorizing the spelling 
book with its thousands of words. 


Lucretia MITCHELL. 





ENDURING HARDNESS. 


There were various practical hints embodied 
in Professor Hall’s essay at Lowell recently, 
which well deserve the attention of those who 
have the care of the young. Parents especi- 
ally, and mothers above all, might profit by 
his wise advice with reference to physical 
training. He did not quite. recommend the 
old Spartan method of dealing with babies 
and youth ; but he maintained that there was 
great danger of making a child too careful 
about its body. He would not awaken too 
early or too strongly what he called “ physical 
self-consciousness,” a term afterward criticised 
as not scientifically correct, but which seemed 
to convey his meaning exactly. 

Who has not seen the child whose youth- 
ful existence seemed devoted to conscious 
anxiety about his own person? He is too 
warm or too cold, in danger of draughts, 
afraid of a drop of rain on the head or of dew 
on the feet. This hyper-caution is most unna- 
tural and unchildlike. It is instilled by codd- 
ling mammas and nurses, who never for a 
moment let the child forget that it has a 
body. If it runs, they cry, “ Don’t fall,” as 
though falls were not foreordained to be the 
means of teaching children not to fall. No 
abstract command of that kind ever saved a 
child from a bruised head. On the con- 
trary, it reminds it of the danger in store, 
and by perplexing the mind with unnecessary 
fear makes it less certain of its physical 
motions. If the little one toddles too near 
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the water, they shout, “Don’t wet your 
feet,” “Don’t tumble in,” “Don’t slip,” so 
many constant reminders of peril and per- 
plexity. Not many mothers are so wise as 
one sensible woman who let her little two- 
year-old, on a summer day, walk right into 
the water, shoes, muslin frock, and all, up to 
her shoulders, and then quietly lifted her 
out, undressed her, and put her to bed. 
There was no need after that to tell her not 
to wet her feet. She would play for hours 
on the sandy beach, pnd never venture in. 
The enticing water was less bewitching with 
a long afternoon in bed as a back-ground. 

“While there is such a thing,” said Mr. 
Hall, “as hardening a child too much, there 
is great danger of making him too tender.” 
And not only are the children that are made 
so tender more care when young, but “ they 
are apt to grow up fastidious boys and girls, 
with too acute sensibilities, too little vigor, 
too much in the habit of watching the body. 
And there is no doubt that, if too much at- 
tention is paid to bodily states, the body is 
apt to become weak.” A little hardness is 
good for boys and girls. If the clothing be 
worn as loose as is consistent with good health, 
a constant stream of air finds its way over 
the whole surface of the body, and the skin 
is kept so active that it is able to resist mod- 
erate changes of heat and cold. If the bruise, 
the bump, the cut, are properly bound up, 
nature will soon make all as good as new; 
and the children will not talk about their 
little accidents, unless their elders do. It is 
this constant paying heed to bodily trifles 
that makes men and women petty in other 
ways. It makes them especially magnify 
physical ills in later years. Where is the 
happy man who is never greeted every morn- 
ing by his friend with, “Oh, I couldn’t sleep 
a wink for dyspepsia,” or “Oh, my rheumatism 
has tied me up to-day.” All that may be 
true, but it is not a wise topic of conversation. 
Emerson has some strong advice to such peo- 
ple. This vicious habit of discussing one’s 
ailments on every occasion comes from early 
training. Such people have not “ learned 
hardness ” in their youth. 

What has been said does not in the least 
imply that children are not to be carefully 
watched over. Indeed, they ought to be 
cared for a thousand times better than they 
are. But they should not know it. They 
should not be reminded twenty-four times 
in the twenty-four hours that the body is a 
burden to beborne. They shouldn’t know they 
have bodies. And they wouldn’t, if half the 
effort made to instill into the child that need- 
less “ physical self-consciousness”” were spent 
in seeing that they have food suitable for 
childhood and in preventing the wholesale 
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consumption of candies, pickled limes, etc. 
Our too-well-cared-for children may almost 
envy the street gamins their sublime indif- 
ference to what befalls the body. Through 
sheer necessity, they learn to endure hardness. 
— Christian Register. 


NOTHING AND SOMETHING. 


It is nothing to me, the beauty said, 

With a careless toss of her pretty head : 
The man is weak if he can’t refrain 

From the cup you say is fraught with pain. 


It was something to her in after years 
When her eyes were drenched with burning 


tears. 
And she watched in lonely grief and dread, 
And startled to hear a staggering tread. 


It is nothing to me, the mother said; 

I have no fear that my boy will tread 

The downward path of sin and shame, 
And crush my heart and darken his name. 


It was something to her when that only son 
From the path of right was early won, 
And madly cast in the flowing bowl, 

A ruined body and sin-wrecked soul. 


It is nothing to me, the merchant said, 
As over his ledger he bent his head ; 
I’m busy to-day with tare and tret, 
And have no time to fume and fret. 


It was something to him when over the wire 
A message came from a funeral pyre— 

A drunken conductor had wrecked a train, 
And his wife and child were among the slain. 


It is nothing to me, the young man cried ; 
In his eye was a flash of scorn and pride— 
I heed not the dreadful things ye tell, 

I can rule myself I know full well. 


’T was something to him when in prison he lay, 
The victim of drink,'life ebbing away, 

As he thought of his wretched child and wife, 
And the mournful wreck of his wasted life. 


It is nothing to me, the voter said ; 

The party’s loss is my greatest dread,— 

Then gave his vote for the liquor trade, 

Though — were crushed and drunkards 
made. 


It was something to him in after life. 

When his daughter became a drunkard’s wife, 
And her hungry children cried for bread, 
And trembled to hear their father’s tread. 


It is nothing for us to idly sleeep 

While the cohorts of death their vigils keep, 
To — the young and thoughtless in— 
And grind in our midst a grist of sin! 


It is something—yes, all, for us to stand, 

And clasp by faith our Savior’s hand— 

To learn to labor, live, and fight, 

On the side of God and changeless right. 
Frances E. W. Harper. 


‘* PREDESTINATION is the cause alone 
Of many standing, but of fall to none.”’ 
—R. Herrick. 
On, what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to deceive. 
—Scott. 


OUR CHILDREN. 

Standing forth on life’s rough way, 
Father, guide them : 

O! we know not what ere long 
May betide them. 

’Neath the shadow of Thy wing, 
Father, hide them ; 

Waking, sleeping, Lord, we pray, 
Go beside them. 

When in youn: they cry to Thee, 
Do Thou hear them ; 

’Mid the sorrows of the road 
Do Thou cheer them. 

’Mid the quicksands and the rocks, 
Do Thou steer them ; 

In temptation, trial, grief, 
Be Thou near them. 

Unto Thee we give them up, 
Lord, receive them ; 

In the world we know must be 
Much to grieve them ; 

Many striving oft and strong 
To deceive them ; 

Trustful in Thy hands of love, 
Safe we leave them. 


THE MOURNING GARB. 


Dr. Julia Holmes Smith in Unity, gives her 
reasons for objecting to the wearing of Sym- 
bols of woe after the removal of relatives by 
death. She speaks from a physician’s stand- 
point: 

My objections to the wearing of mourning 
garb, of what color soever, are : 

1st. The reflex influence on the wearer is 
bad, if the sorrow it expresses is real, 

2nd. It is undesirable to surround children 
and invalids with the symbols of grief. 

3rd. The expense is often greater than is 
consistent with the circumstances of the 
mourner. 

I. The influence of mind over body is an 
important factor in estimating the evil influ- 
ence of the mourning garb on the health and 
conduct. Instances will readily oceur to our 
minds of feats of strength achieved under 
the influence of excitement. Carpenter 
relates an incident of an old cook, tottering 
with age; having heard an alarm of fire, she 
seized a box containing her property and ran 
down stairs with it as easily as she would 
have carried a platter. After the fire had 
been extinguished she could not lift the box 
a hair’s breadth from the floor. Here we see 
the result ‘of sudden emotion, the body for 
the nonce responding to the will, which in its 
turn is wrought upon by the sense of fear. 
Short-lived power, you will say. True, buta 
visit to any of our lunatic asylums will show 
that this same emotional influence does be- 
come so persistent and potent as to wreck not 
only reason but bodily health. Ferrier’s 
experiments suggest that in certain regions of 
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the brain cells exist in which do reside the 
different emotions. Here fear, here hate 
enthroned ; there love, there resignation ; and 
whether one considers the brain as the organ 
of the conscious mind or as all of mind, there 
is the same, truth holds good. If the cells 
‘are unhealthy the mental processes will be 
imperfect ; and the health of each part of 
the body, be it bone, muscle or brain, depends 
upon the supply of blood. 

The capacity of the arterial and venous 
system of each body is fixed; there can be no 
more blood créated than there are vessels to 
hold it, else would death result from over- 
distention in some part. Therefore an exces- 
sive demand upon the life current by one 
organ is invariably at the expense of some 
other. One does not find the left arm of a 
blacksmith as well developed as the right, and 
the legs of a ballet dancer are grown at the 
expense of the upper part of the body. 
Again, the abnormal development of .the 
whole body in the training of the professional 
athlete is notably at, cost of intellectual force, 
and excessive mental culture on the other 
hand is sure to rob muscular and nervous 
systems of some of their force. Apply this 
reasoning to. different organs of the brain. 
If the attention is exclusively fixed for too 
Iomg a period upon any one emotion, be it 
love or grief, the general health suffers. It 
is noticeable that girls who are married after 
a long engagement have lost weight and color 
the blood which should have been distributed 
equally through the whole organism has been 
directed to one special part. The same is 
true of grief. Hence it behooves those of us 
whom sorrow has crowned to beware lest her 
symbols so intensify; our grief that we are 
unfitted for the duties of life. The wearing 
of the mourning garb has the effect of keeping 
the attention fixed upon the bereavement and 
so delaying the healthy reaction which is 
essential to the performance of life’s duties. 
Common experience proves the truth of this 
statement, for once clothe our friend in sor- 
row’s garb, and there is a constant appeal 
made to “ rise above it,” “do something to 
distract your mind,” “come out of yourself,” 
do try to be interested in life, etc. All the 
while the very garments are singing a dirge 
of joy day by day, and keeping the “heart 
bowed down.” 

IL.\,The influence of black is depressing 
to those about Sus, especially invalids and 
children. A boy of thirteen saw his mother 
for the first time in his life wearing a bright 
colored dress; the young face glowed, the 
eyes deepened as he exclaimed, “Oh, mamma, 
why didn’t you tell me you were young?” 
The mother whose loyalty to the dead had 
led her to shroud herself in gloom had thus 
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unwittingly robbed her only son of the child’s 
right to joyous surroundings. Children have 
a right to all that is joyous and healthful, 
they need happiness as a plant does sunshine, 
and the conventional mourning dress casts a 
shadow upon tke young life just in proportion 
to the sensitiveness of the organization. 
Physicians realize the influence of surround- 
ings upon an invalid, and many a grave case 
has been cured by a simple change of environ- 
ment. ‘Trained nurses are ordered to wear a 
colored uniform, and sisters of charity whose 
holy zeal for the sick and suffering has won 
through centuries the gratitude of humanity 
have many a time caused keen suffering by 
their uncanny dress. The dead are passed 
from the realm of our sentient life, to them 
can come through us no more of joy or sorrow, 
and the sharpest pang in bereavement is the 
inevitable remorse, “ Ah, if I had only light- 
ened the cares of life, if I had only gladdened 
the days; alas, if—if—if”—who of us has 
not made that moan. Why not then take a 
hint in this direction and avoid the unneces- 
sary shadow black casts over a household. 
Death seldom makes us utterly desolate; let 
us cherish what the cruel Reaper spares. 
These we may still cherish and serve, our 
dead are forever with the Lord. 

III. Custom makes cowards of us all, and 
the paraphernalia of woe is many times a tax 
the scantily filled purse can illy bear. Allow 
me one reminiscence. A clerk who had lived 
to the fullest extent of his salary, suddenly 
died, and sympathizing friends in the business 
house of which he was a member, made up 
from their small means a purse of one hun- 
dred dollars which was‘presented to the widow 
soon to be a mother. Bia she put the money 
by for a time of need? Verily, no. The 
proprieties must be observed. Bombazine and 
crépe, widow’s caps to disfigure the young 
face, black bonnet and veil soon made a vast 
inroad in the tiny store, and the baby boy 
came into the world branded pauper by the 
very conditions of his birth—doctor’s service 
a charity, attendance rendered by neighbors. 
Why should she be so weak, you ask? It 
might have been you or I, for would either of 
us thave the courage to withstand public 
opinion? Abroad a royal family dictates the 
amount of mourning to be worn for each 
member of a household; in America, where 
each claims to be a law to himself, let us dety 
imported customs, not try to express the depth 
of our sorrow by the depth of onr crépe. 





RELIGION is that nobler half of life with- 
out which nothing stands in a true balance. 
It wants the same kind of practical training 
as the other side, and will marvelously help 
and steady that.—Dr. Bushnell. 
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NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Whalebone.—A late number of Nature gives 
Professor Flower’s lecture at the Royal In- 
stitute, on the “ Nature and Uses of Whale- 
bone, or Baleen.” In the description of the 


substance as given, he says: 


‘“Baleen consists of a series of flattened 


horny plates, several hundred on each side of 
the palate, separated by a bare interval along 


the middle line. Each plate or blade is some- 
what triangular in form with the base attached 
to the palate, and the apex hanging down- 
ward. The outer edge is hard and smooth, 
but the inner and apex fray out into long, 
bristly fibres, making the roof of the whale’s 
mouth look as if covered with hair. 


“The blades are longer near the middle of 


the series and gradually diminish towards the 
front and back of the mouth. 

“The whalebone is best developed in the 
Greenland right whale of the circumpolar 
seas, the bowhead of American whalers. In 
this species the head is of enormous size, ex- 
ceeding one-third of the whole length of the 
creature. The cavity of the mouth is actu- 
ally larger than that of the body, thorax and 
abdomen together. The upper jaw is very 
narrow, but greatly arched from before back- 
ward, to increase the height of the cavity and 
allow for the great length of the baleen. The 
blades number 350 or more on each side, and 
those in the middle of the series have a length 
of ten or even twelve feet. They are black 
in color, firm and highly elastic in texture, 
and fray out at the inner edge and ends into 
long, delicate, soft, almost silky, but very 
tough hairs. 


“The object of the baleen jis to enable the 


whale to obtain and swallow its food. It is 


by this apparatus that it is able to avail itself 


of the minute, but highly nutritious crusta- 
ceans and molluscs (pteropods), as well as 
jelly-fish, which swarm in immense shoals in 
the seas it frequents. The large mouth ena- 
bles it to take in at one time a sufficient quan- 
tity of water filled with these small organisms, 
and the length and delicate structure of the 
baleen provides an efficient strainer or hair- 
sieve by which the water can be drained off. 
If the baleen were, as in the rorquals, short 
and rigid, and only of the length of the aper- 
ture between the upper and lower jaws when 
the mouth was shut, when the jaws were 
separated a space would be left beneath it 
through which the water and the minute par- 


ticles of food would escape together. But 
instead of this, the long, slender, brush-like 


ends of the whalebone blades, when the mouth 


is closed, fold back, the front ones passing be- 


low the hinder ones in a channel lying between 
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the tongue and the bone of the lower jaw. 
When the mouth is opened their elasticity 
causes them to straighten out like a bow that 
is unbent, so that at whatever distance the 
the jaws are separated, the strainer remains 
in perfect action, filling the whole of the in- 
terval. The mechanical perfection of the 
arrangement is completed by the great devel- 
opment of the lower lip, which rises stiffly 
above the jaw-bone, and prevents the long, 
slender, flexible ends of the baleen being car- 
ried outward by the rush of water from the 
mouth, when its cavity is being diminished 
by the closure of the jaws and raising of the 
tongue. ‘The interest and admiration excited 
by the contemplation of such a beautifully 
adjusted piece of mechanism is certainly 
heheed by the knowledge that it has been 
brought about by the gradual adaptation and 
perfection of structure common tothe whole 
class of animals to which the whale belongs.” 





CHRISTIANITY IN MADAGASCAR. 


The reign of the late Queen, Ranavalona 
II., must ever form a remarkable epoch in the 
history of Christianity in Madagascar. Till 
the time of her accession, in 1868, Madagascar 
was so thoroughly a heathen land, that Chris- 
tian missionaries were forbidden to live there, 
and the Malagasy converts of early mission- 
aries ofter suffered severely from furious out- 
bursts of persecution. Ranavalona’s conver- 
sion so her husband, the Prime Minister, said 
at the opening of the chapel Royal, was 
brought about by the reading of a Bible 
which she found in the palace during the 
time of mourning for her predecessor. She 
was crowned as a Christian Queen, and her 
coronation was speedily followed by the burn- 
ing of the royal idols, and the establishment 
of Christignity as the religion of the country. 
From her accession till her death, on July 13, 
she has been strictly faithful to the best wel- 
fare of her people. One reform has followed 
another as fast as they were able to bear it. 
. First it was the observance of the Christian 
Sabbath. Then it was the abolition of trial 
by ordeal, of the sacrifice of children born on 
unlucky days, and various other heathen cus- 
toms. The Mozambique slaves on the island 
were set free, and their importation forbidden; 
and while domestic slavery still exists, public 
slave markets are abolished. The harshness 
of compulsory government service has been 
lessened, and various reforms have been intro- 
duced into the army. Probably no ruler has 
striven more to avoid war, and when driven 
into it, to carry it on, if she could, on Chris- 
tian principles, or at any rate as humanely as 
possible. Special pains have been taken to 
promote education. “Seek first the kingdom 
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of God,” was the motto chosen by the Queen 
on her accession to be her rule of life, and the 
whole course of her public and private life 
shows how faithfully she adhered to it. 

She has been succeeded by her niece, 
Rarafindrahety, who was once a pupil in the 
Friends’ School for Girls at Faravohitra. 
The new Queen has taken the nameof Rana- 
valona III., and in accordance with Malagasy 
custom, that the Queen should be the wife of 
the Prime Minister, has married the wise states- 
man who has so ably conducted the affairs of 
his country, thus securing to it during this 
time of trouble his continued help and shrewd 
counsel.— Friend of Missions. 








RELIGION INDESTRUCTIBLE. 


Every religion of the world may be de- 
stroyed, and religion itself not be touched. 
Any theology of the world may be destroyed 
and blown to the winds, burst like a soap 
bubble in the air, and yet religion itself be 
entirely unscathed. Rememberthat the Bible 
did not create religion ; the Church did not 
create religion; no priesthood ever created 
religion; Jesus himself did not create re- 
ligion; nor Buddha, nor Mohammed. All 
the churches, all the priesthoods, all the 
founders and leaders of the world’s thought 
are not the root of religion. They are simply 
the leaves and blossoms on the topmost, out- 
most boughs of the grand tree of the religious 
nature of man. Religion created them, not 
they religion. You might wipe them all out 
to-day, “il the rituals and creeds, and this 
same eternal religious nature and instinct of 
man would create other forms of expression 
to take their places. We need, while going 
through present transitions, to remember 
what religion is and what it means, and that 
the destruction of all these things that have 
been identified with religion so long does not 
mean the destruction of religion at all.—W. 
J. Savage. 


He that maketh haste to be rich shall not 
be innocent.—Prov. xxviii., 20. 








ITEMS. 


VIOLENT gales off the coast of Great Britain 
last week caused great destruction of life and 
property. 

PRoF. J. KorIniG proposes to poy town 
sewage and the waste waters of slaughter- 
houses, dye-works, breweries, etc., by allow- 
ing them to trickle over a network of wire, 
thus exposing a large surface to the oxidizing 
action of the atmosphere. He recommends 
that the coarser impurities should first be re- 
moved by means of settling tanks. 


TWENTY separate lines of railway centre at 
Chicago, and some 850 trains arrive and depart 
daily. The Journal of Commerce of that city 
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'says the suburban system which gives such 

business to local trains at Philadelphia and 
New York has but little existence there as yet, 
and shows what an opportunity there is for 
the investment of capital in a quick transit 
system and the building of suburban resi- 
dences. 

THE destructive and distressing drouth in 
Southern Georgia still continues. It covers 
all or part of a dozen counties, says the At- 
lanta Constitution, extending from Lee and 
Dougherty through #aker and Mitchell into 
Lowndes. In Lee county it rained on June 
10th, and again on September 13th, and not 
another drop has fallen in more than seven 
months. In Leesburg water, which has been 
hauled from fifteen to twenty miles, is sold 
for five cents a glass. 


THE Secretary of the Treasury has requested 
that our Consul General in Egypt shall be in- 
structed to direct his subordinates to inspect 
all rags gathered for export to the United 
States. It is proposed that such rags shall be 
boiled under pressure or thoroughly fumigated 
with sulphurous acid gas before shipment, and 
that the Consul or his deputy shall certify to 
the disinfection. A single New York firm 
has now over 60,000 tons of rags stored in 
Alexandria, Egypt, awaiting shipment to the 
United States. 


PROBABLY the largest and most complete 
unction system in the world is that at Clap- 
am, England, where the great railroad sys- 
tems of London connect. The roads there lie 
together like the wires of a piano. Sixteen 
hundred trains a day run overthem. But, un- 
like our own noisy stations and junctions, with 
our English cousins there is no shrieking of 
whistles or clanging of bells. They keep their 
signals for their officials, and outsiders must 
expose themselves at their own risk. A tunnel 
way for passengers connects the whole, so that 
no one is allowed to cross the rails except the 
employés.— Public Ledger. 


OuR Educational Bureau is circulating an ex- 
cellent paper from an address given to school 
teachers in Switzerland, on how natural 
science should be taught. The object, it says, 
should be not to fill the mind with facts, but 
to bring all the scholars, including the slowest 
ones, to discover and observe facts for them- 
selves. Books should be little used, and noth- 
ing about an object should be taught without 


the object being before the class. The next 


lesson should be in describing the facts ob- 
served, with the help of drawing, if possible. 
Plants should be chosen first, then animals of 
different classes, then minerals, with obser- 
vations of mechanical and afterward of chemi- 
cal effects upon them. But the bare making 
of collections should not be particularly en- 
couraged.— Pop. Sci. Mo. 


NOTICES. 


The Western Quarterly Union of First-day 
Schools will be held at Kennett Square, 
Seventh-day, First month 5th, 1884. Neigh- 
boring schools are expected to report. All 
interested areinvited. Session will commence 
at 11 o'clock. 





Evan T. SWAYNE, 


Lyp1A B. WALTON, } Clerks. 
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